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the tube a greater circumference so as 





Ir was a distinguished Liberal leader | residences on each side of the line. 
who said a short time ago, ‘ We shall | * 
not shrink from the consequences of| The City Police, on their return from 
our acts.” Liberal majorities, how-|Stockholm, have, it is said, been 





CHARIVARIA. to allow of the erection of summer 


| 


ever, appear to be less obstinate. challenged to a tug of war by a team 

a of newsboys. We caution these little 

Heading in a newspaper :— _ lads that, though the good temper of 

«“ Spamp-LIckING Racer.” the City Police is well known, it is a 

Yes, that is what Mr. Lroyp GrorGr! dangerous thing to tempt Providence 
has made of us... * during a heat wave. 

: a ‘ | 

The PostMASTER-GENERAL proposes| The first criminal alien to be de- 

to establish a system of Urgent Tele-| ported under the Aliens Act reappeared 


grams between the United Kingdom |last week at the Marlborough Street , 


Women, a Fashion Expert reports 
from Paris, are once more to have hips 
—and those ladies who underwent 
surgical operations when slimness be- 
came the mode will shortly be crowd- 
ing into nunneries until thin women 
once more become the thing. 


“Tf you want to be beautiful, do your } 


own washing,” says Dr. Davin Povut- 
son. Let us hope that this may be 
more successful than the attempts 


i'many ladies make to do their own 


painting. > 


A propos of a suggestion for a cricket 





and the Continent. We hope — 
shortly to hear that he has 
also made arrangements for 
a system of Urgent Telephone 
Connections for persons who | 
are in a hurry. 


The British Government | 
has lodged a protest at Wash- | 
ington against the Panama} 
Canal Bill, with the conse- 
quence that Mr. Tarr’s Pan- 
ama Hat is now in the ring. 


Mr. ATHELSTAN Rinry, in 
aletter to The Times, declares 
that the so-called Sacred Pea- 
cock recently accepted by the 
British Museum is a fraudu- 
lent bird, worth at the most 
£10. It is hoped that it may 
' be possible to dispose of the 
: creature either to the Natural 
History Museum or Dr. Bove. 


Readersof newspapers have 


so many tragedies brought to THE CAMPER’S DILEMMA. 
their notice that they are apt 


could fail to be moved by the 


AGAIN.” 
pathos of the following inci- ~ 








match, Married v. Single, a 
correspondent asks, in The 
Express, what is the position 
of a widower: is he married, 
or is he single? We should 
be inclined to describe him as 
“married, but let off with a 
caution.” 


We had thought that prac- 
tical jokes had died out, but 
news of an eminently success- 
ful one reaches us from the 
States. When attacked by her 
husband, a woman at Seran- 
ton, Pa., feigned death, and 
the husband, believing he 
had killed his wife, committed 
suicide, «~ 


There is no accounting for 
prices at an auction. One 
would have thought that a 
unique copy of a hitherto 
unknown work by MatrHew 
ARNOLD, on a subject which 
is attracting considerable at- 


Unele Joe (who has been left to cook: dinner for the party, reading from tention just now, would have 
to become callous. It would, | 7hings all Scouts Should Know”). ‘Ir’ youn ONLY wax Matcn | been worth a fabulous sum. 
however, be an exceptionally | FALLS INTO A PUDDLE . . . YOU NEED NOT DESPAIR; Dr¥ IT | Yet The Eastern Daily Press 
hard - hearted person who|"0UGHEY ON YoUR CoAT AND THEN STICK IT IN youR HAIR. LEAVE 

IT THERE FOR A MINUTE AND IT WILL COME OUT PERFECTLY DRY 


tells us that, at the Marling- 
ford Hall Sule, MatrrHew 
ARNOLD’s “ Forsaken Mor- 








the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, | value he was sentenced to five weeks’ 
are victims of an epidemic of mumps.”|hard labour; but an effort is to be 
*" made, we understand, on his release, 
“On Saturday,” says a paragraph in! to secure him for the London Museum. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, “between a 
Charing Cross and the Savoy Hotel a| A contemporary informs us that at 
correspondent met seven one-legged| her wedding Miss Viora Tree cut “a 
men. Why? The number was out of| cake of the shape of the Cathedral of 
all proportion to the balance of the| Milan, where the bride recently studied 
traffic.” The heat wave was no doubt! for the operatic stage.” The secular- 
responsible for it: We have always|isation of sacred edifices evidently 
understood that wooden legs are much| proceeds apace. » » 
cooler than the other sort. * 
+ * «“ WHERE IS THE IDEAL VILLAGE? 
The low temperature of the Central! Puan ror ‘EMBALMING’ A PIECE OF 
London Tube during a heat wave has | ARCADY.” 
again ben conspicuous, and it is now, Thus a contemporary. But surely the 
realised that the engineers showed a average village is dead enough already 
great lack of foresight in not giving |; without carrying the idea further ? 
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dent :—“ Twenty gentlemen cadets of| Police Court. In spite of his historical! mon,” with wonderful illustrations, 


fetched only forty shillings. 





Trop de zéle. 
According to The Daily Chronicle, 


ithe recent devastating cloud-bursts in 


Mexico afforded opportunity for bands 
of ruffians to loot shops and houses, 
and a Cabinet Meeting was summoned 
“to take steps to put a stop to excesses 
on the part of the pillagers.” This 
is as it should be. We have always 
set our face against excesses on the 
part of pillagers, holding, as we do, 
that people should only pillage in 
moderation. 





Commercial Candour. 
‘Shooting to let, good covers ; nothing shot 
last year.” —Jsle of Wight County Press. 
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| dreaminess that helps them immense'y.| For instance, the other day, when) again a captive in the Manceuvrer 
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fountain pen, scribbling idly with it| heen Haven't you learnt yet that 
and scarcely thinking of what he was| husbands and wives are not invited 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


7 . > oe “4 SG + + . r . , *» . 
Tue PassinG OF THE SEASON. doing. When he looked through what} together?” And he laughed and said 
Park Lane. | he ‘d scribbled, he saw that it shaped | he ’d forgotten, and then he went back 
Dearest DapHne,—The jangled}something like a play, so he split it}to the coda and began thanking me 


nerves caused by the Sturm und Drang into Acts, wrote “ Curtain”’ at the end! again, till I stopped him with, “ That's 
of town this summer have made rest- |just for a joke, put it in his pocket, enough, my dear boy. It's admitted 
rooms absolutely. People who ‘va come | jand forgot all about it. He evidently | I have done a good deal for you, 
rushing in from two bazaars, a flower- dropped it in the street, for the next) Probably no other woman could have 
show, a dog-show, three concerts and | thing that happened was a letter from | ;got you out of the Manceuvrer ce: amp 
several garden- parties, just fly off to the manager of the Doric, saying it ‘that time. If it hadn’t been for that 
their rest-rooms and throw themselves; had been “picked up near the theatre | daring rescue the Widow Manceuvrer 
flat down aniong cushions. You care-|and = ‘ought to him, that immediately | | would certainly have planted one of 
fully extract all the expression from | on ading it he had put it into|her twins at Haviland Park by this 
your face, make your mind a blank, budhomtenl, and it would be produced | time ! " “Please don’t speak of it so, 
as far as possible—if you must think,}at once. When the interviewing people| Cousin Blanche,” he said, stammering 
think of nothing but dull grey things, | came bothering Ray, asking him whatjand fidgetting.. “I—TI felt such a 
and dull mauve things, and oval things |his plans are, ‘and what's the way to champion rotter after that patty! [— 
(oval is wonderful for jangled nerves g!)| write a successful play, he tells them | I hated to think of it. And when, 
and stay so ‘till you have to get up| he has no plans, and the way to write | after the first little coldness, Lady 
and wrestle with your evening engage-|a play seems to be to sit down with} Manceuvrer forgot and forgave, I felt 
ments. The rest-room must “be quite | the intention of writing something else,|a still bigger rotter. You. must own 
quite restful. There must be nothing g| or, better still, with no intention at all! | if was aw fully decent of her, Blanche— 
to look at—nothing with any shape in| The rage for the Middle Ages this| it—it was noble!” I looked at him 
it. Everything must be neutral and| summer h has left traces behind it that | in surprise: “ The Widow Manceuvrer 
vague and undefined. If there are any| won't easily be got rid of. A good) would only have made herself ridiculous 
pictures, they must be pictures of; many who are just rushing off for|by quarrelling with you, and she'd 
nothing in particular, they must be| their cures will have to have special; have simply committed social suicide 
oval, they mustn't have any frames,|treatment this year for Elizabethan | by quarrelling with me and risking my 
and must just blend into the walls ;|f ace, medieval back, and all sorts of| | cutting her and deserting her parties. 
the walls and draperies must just|new horrors! Among the men, Lord | I’m like the star or something in 
blend into the ceiling, and the low,|Clarges, Jack and Dick Flummery,|Suaxsprare that draws a third of 
wide, neutral-tintel couches must just|and several others, will have to go to| Heaven after it.” 
blend into the floor. If there are any| Krankenbad to have high - frequency | “I—TI wish you'd do her more 
chairs, they must have neither backs!electric baths for helmet-head and| | justice, Blanche,” he went on, stam- 
nor legs and must blend into whatever |tournament-toe! And the mischief} mering and fidgetting worse than ever; 
is near them. Some people, when in| doesn’t stop there. Sad to say, our} « I- -1 do so want you two to be real 
their rest-rooms, have an old-fashioned | speech is affected, and we find ourselves | friends!"’ “ Vraiment ?”’ I said coldly. 
hurdy-gurdy played a long way off, and | | involuntarily using all sorts of queer, | “This is really too lovely for words! 
Say it gives a feeling of remoteness and | high-ruffed, long-waisted expressions. | Am I to understand, then, that you're 














No pets at all are allowed in the | Norty’ s schoolboy brother was cheeking jcamp?" He didn’t answer, and I 
rest-room—with the one exception of | him, ‘instead of his usual, “ Shut your! couldn't help stamping my foot a little. 
dormice, and these, though they blend | he ad, young ‘un, or I'll punch it,”| “After all the trouble I’ve taken with 
in quite nicely with a rest-room, are, | Norty actually said, “ Go to, Sir Boy! !'you! And which of the twins, pray, 
as pets, just a bit inadequate! Od's bodikins and marry come up,|have you engaged yourself to—Mari- 
A good many people have gone| thou art over ma'apert!”’ ‘gold cr Bluebell?’ “« [—I—I’m not 
already to their yachts in the Solent.| And now, my dearest and best, to engaged to either of the twins,” he 
Some of them have been complaining | tell you of something that's made me| said; “I—I—I'm engaged to Lady 
about the Fleet having been there, | so angry and < lisgusted that I feel I! Manceuvrer herself!” 
filling up the place, and making a|must go away and live in a tub, me Ever thine, BLANCHE. 


noise and turning the water oily. |SorpHocLes—or was it SocraTEs ? 











They say it was too bad to assemble | always mix those two up. "| ‘He either indulges this drive or a well- 
the Fleet and inspect it just where the} Yesterday the Haviland boy came! concealed lob every time on his forehew.” 
yachting people go to enjoy themselves. |to say good-bye before leaving town. | Sportsman. 


Ninny ffollyott goes farther still, and He brought me some flowers and a/| Our own aim at lawn tennis is ‘o get a 
says it was “rotten bad form! |gold and jewelled manicure -set for | well-concealed lob on to the other man's 
Ray Rymington’s first play, Human | darling Pompom, and I gave him some | forehead. 
Beings, is a suecés fou—that’s to say,| parting words of wisdom, telling him 
iiverybody and Nobody both crowd to|he must see, and think, and all oe 
see it. There's a married couple in it, | sort of thing, for himself; that, in short, 
and a man, and some people, and}he must try to make life an inde-| 
the situations are rather new, and, I| pendent trip, not a personally conducted ‘ty of ‘Exbe and 
believe, are highly disapproved of by|tour! He hung about and kept on|®" equally good supply of Arbs 2 
those who go oftenest to see it! It’s thanking me for having been so good Arolds. — 
the funniest thing, my dear, to hear|to him, and taken him about, and ‘3¢ was farther ascertained that Mr. Lock- 
Ray tell how he came to write a play. | show n him the ropes, and he asked if} hirt, the owner of the house, had a good deal 
He sat down one-day to write poetry | Josiah and I would go down to Havi-| of voluble old French furniture.” —Dai?y Mail. 





“ Enries simply poured in,” says The 
Bastern Daily Press familiarly in its 
iaccount of the Aylsham Lawn Tennis 

Reaaeae nt. We hope that there was 








as usual, and began trying a new/land, and I said, “Oh, my lessons! my |The national characteristic. 


—_—_—————— 
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“OLIVER ASKS FOR” LESS. 


Joun Butn (fed up). “PLEASE, SIR, NEED I HAVE QUITE SO MANY GOOD THINGS?” 
Mr. Luoyp Grorce. “YES, YOU MUST; AND THERE’S MORE TO COME.” 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS. 


An interesting account appears in 
the pages of an esteemed contemporary 
of the new self-playing violin that has 
recently been placed on the market. 
“The actual violin is used. It has 
mechanical fingers and a_ horsehair 
bow, whose pressure is varied to pro- 
duce increase or diminution in tone. 
That tone is fully characteristic, and 
includes the violinist’s ‘close shake’ 
or vibrato. The effeet of the instru- 
ment is very pleasing, and the invention 
is likely to attract a good deal of 
attention from the success with which 
it applies mechanical means. It can 
be inspected at any time.” But it is a 
great relief to know that this wonder- 
ful invention does not stand alone. 
Another highly-relished addendum to 
the ranks of the self-playing instruments 
recently patented is the Phonoplunk 
Banjolette which has recently been 
placed on the market by Messrs. 
Vamper and Fudge. This instrument, 
which is a wonder of mechanical in- 
genuity and can be used in con- 
junction with the patentees’ renowned 
Phonoponk pianolette, is operated by 
mechanical fingers of ebony. The tone 
is entirely representative of the best 
Virginian traditions and is admirably 
adapted for accompanying cake-walks 





and other negroid fantasies. The 
Phonoplunk Banjolette can be in-| 


spected any day except Sundays and | 
Bank Holidays at Messrs. Vamper and | 
Fudge’s show-rooms between the hours 
of 5 and 8 a.m. 

Amateurs whose executive capa- 
city can best be expressed by the 
formula @ — will immensely appreciate 
the facilities placed within their reach 
by the invention of the new Phonok- 
link Triangulina recently placed on the 
market by Messrs. Josser and Jubb. 
The instrument, which is operated by 
mechanical fingers and a steel plectrum, 
produces a very pleasing effect, in- 
cluding the characteristic tingle-tangle 
of the human triangulator. The Phono- 
klink Triangulina may be inspected at 
any time during thunder-storms at the 
warehouse of the patentees. 

In his masterly work on Style in 
Music, Sir Huserr Parry notes with 
regret that the enlightened and eman- 
cipated democracy of the day has 
abandoned some of the simpler old- 
world instruments for more compli- 
cated musical monstrosities. By way 
of counteracting this lamentable ten- 
dency; Messrs. Schuyler and Pepys have 
placed on the market an astounding 
instrument, to which they have assigned 
the name of the Phono-Sou-Siflleur, 
or Automatic Penny Whistle. The 
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AND AS IT PROBABLY WAS, 











P.S.S., as it is called, is operated by a 





mechanical mouth, from which issues 
a current of compressed air whose 
pressure is varied to produce increase 
or diminution in tone. The timbre is 
extraordinarily penetrating and_bril- 
liant, being compared by Professor 
GaRNER to the highest register of the 
Burmese Cockatoo. Mr. Joser Hot- 
BROOKE, the composer of The Children 
of Don, has written several character- 
istic pieces for the Phono-Sou-Siffleur, 
the Arpa Judaica and the tenor Trom- 
balloon, with a basso ostinato for the 
Contra-Zoedone. These may be heard 
any day at the show-rooms of Messrs. 
Schuyler and Pepys between the hours 
of 3 and 4 p.m., subject to the interven- 
tion of the police. 

Lastly we have to chronicle the 
appearance of what is perhaps the 





most momentous of all these additions 
to the automatic orchestra of to-day. 
This is the Phonoblitz Sax-Bronto- 
blasthorn, which has been patented by 
Messrs. Godfrey Daniel, the famous 
blastfurnacemen of Leeds. The valves 
are operated by mechanical feet of 
colossal size, and no one of normal 
hearing can listen to a single note at a 
distance of less than two miles without 
serious damage to the tympanum. But 
the instrument may be inspected at 
any time, and measurements may be 
taken of the feet, which are said to 
exceed in size those of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 





Supsect ror A HicHuaANpD Lanp- 
SCAPE.—The rugged heights of Ben 
Tillett proudly dominating Loch Out. 
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| PAMELA AT THE TELEPHONE. 


| I am not sure that I am going to 
continue our telephone. If, as seems 
to me to happen with extraordinary 
frequence, Pamela gets put on to a 
wrong number, she will stand for hours 
misleading the people the other end, 
pretending to take their orders (if they 
think she’s a shop), accepting invita- 
tions to dinner from perfect strangers, 
inventing bulletins from invalids to 
anxious enquirers, or assuring an irate 
householder that the plumber shall be 
round in ten minutes at the latest. 
She has no moral qualms about her 
behaviour. ‘“ You see, Dick,” she said 
to me the other day when I expostulated, 
“to get as much fun out of the tele- 
phone as you possibly can is the only 
way of getting even with the amount 
of aggravation you have to put up with 
from it.” And when I said something 
about confusion being worse con- 
founded she asked me not to swear in 
front of her. I was glad, therefore, to 
hear her getting some of her own back 
when I was sitting writing the other 
day while she was on her knees beside 
the telephone at my elbow. 

“Oh, are you the riding-school ? ”’ 
she began. “ I want the riding-school.” 

“ My dear girl,’ came back a lazy, 
good-natured voice quite audible to me, 
“how can I be the riding-school? I’m 
in bed. In bed with flu. Beastly pains 
all over me from head to foot. Feel 
a perfect worm. You simply couldn’t 
have rung up anyone who felt less like 
a riding-school. No, don’t apologise. 
[like it. It’s awfully dull being cooped 
up here all day. Do talk to me a 
little. Tell me about yourself. Are you 
only just beginning to ride? Are you 
going to pay your Insurance Tax? Do 
you like caviare? I’ve just had a lot 
sent me and I hate it. Shall I send 
it on? 
love to. I say, are you dark or fair? 
I mean, it’s so dull not knowing.” 

A gurgle of delight escaped Pamela. 

“Oh, with a laugh like that, of course 
you've got ripping grey eyes, and the 
sort of hair that ‘escapes’ from under- 
neath a large shady hat. It curls up 


remarkably good shot. 

“T say, what on earth’s that? That 
noise, I mean.” 

“Oh, that,” said Pamela—* that’s 
my husband laughing. He’s sitting 
next to me and is rather enjoying you.” 

* Your husb——-._ Oh, I say. You 
might have told me before.” 

“Why? It’s sonice our both know- 
ing you. I almost feel I could ask you 
to dinner now.” 








You sound so jolly, 1 should) 


quite tight in a sea-mist too. I know 
that sort.” 
I burst into a loud laugh. It was a| 


“T wish you would. I’d come like 
a shot. Well, if you must go, good-bye. 
| I hope you'll mistake me for the riding- 
school again soon. Aw revoir.” 
| “I wish you hadn’t laughed so soon, 
| Dick,” she said, as she rather regret- 
| fully put the receiver back. “He might 
| have gone on much longer, and it was 
being rather fun.” 

About a week later we were dining 
| with Pamela’s godmother, Lady Sophie 
| Lamb. As Lady Sophie's one form of 
|conversation is a tirade against the 
manners of the present generation and 
the inventions of the last fifty years, 
I didn’t feel very happy when young 
Campbell asked her if she was on the 
telephone. 

“Certainly not!” said Lady Sophie 
| Severely. “T have never been able to 
| see the attraction of paying £6 10s. a 
| year to be at the mercy of anyone with 
|2d. in his pocket. Life under modern 
| conditions is complex enough without 
that.” 
| ‘ What a funny way of looking at it, 
Aunt Sophie,” broke in Pamela on the 
|other side. ‘“ You miss no end of fun. 
| For instance, the other day I got on to 
|the wrong person by mistake. You 
see, you can say anything in those 
circumstances. 

who you are. I remember I asked 
him to dinner. Or did he invite him- 
self? I forget. Aren't you going to 
have any caviare, Captain Campbell ? 
| How nice of you! Then I can take 
|your bit as well as my own. I adore 
it. By-the-by, my telephone man 
|offered to send me some. 
| knew him.” 

| Something had suddenly happened 
| 1 : 

|to Campbell. He was a bright scarlet, 
jand was staring open-mouthed at 
|Pamela. He is a shy young man, and 

I probably shouldn’t have thought 
}much of it but that he was looking in 
such a very odd way at her hair. 

Afterwards he confided in me, and I 
have promised not to enlighten Pamela. 

“You see, I’m not a bit like that 
really, Molyneux,” he said, “ b—but 
through the telephone . . . when you're 
bored to tears . . . and, of course, I 
never thought I should meet her.” 

As I said before, I shall not tell 
Pamela. 








| up one day and continued the conver- 
‘sation. I think I shall suggest it to 
him. 








“Lady and baby would like change with 
bright people for a few weeks.” 
Advt. in ** The Laty.” 
Baby (in disgust). “Call themselves 
bright people—and that’s the fifth one 
that’s shown me his watch this morn- 
ing!" (Decides to advertise again.) 





They'll never know} : 
v | ff 
| (They keep the most peculiar names, 


DESPERATE MEASURES. 
(A Song of the Heat.) 


Tis not enough that I be laid 
Under the lime-trees’ scented shade; 
‘Tis not enough, O Muse, 
That from these hands the heavenly lyre 
Must fall, because its strings are fire, 
‘Tis not enough ; I still perspire, 
I positively ooze. 


Tis not enough that slaves should fan 

My temples, or that Mary Ann 
Should fetch me fizzy bowls; 

’Tis not enough that.I be dressed 

In some salubrious kind of vest. 

(John Binks’s [ad.] is much the best, 
It’s chiefly made of holes.) 


‘Tis not enough ; nay, let me leap 

In fancy to some snow-topped steep 
Or plunge beneath the wave 

To grottoes where the mermaids sport, 

To Amphitrite’s vitreous court, 

Where undressed crabs may still resort 
And oysters need not shave. 


Let me reflect on Northern nights, 
On polar-bears and stalactites, 
And on the charnel vault; 
On the cool pluck that nerves the 
frames 
Of chaps that win the Olympic games 


But that is not their fault). 


Let me perpend on snakes and frogs, 
And winter-pastime catalogues, 
And frosty days of Yule: 





I wish 1} 


But it would be nice if he rang her | 


On hurricanes of snow and sleet, 

And persons in Throgmorton Street 

(Confound them) in this frightful heat 
Making their thousands cool. 


These be my thoughts, and, if there still 
Falls from my brow the unwelcome rill, 
Let every lady fair, 
Whose face I keep rememberéd, 
Up to my leaf-hung haunt be led, 
And cut me absolutely dead 
With her most Arctic stare. 
Evoe. 





The Talking Force. 

‘**A crowd numbering several hundreds as- 
sembled between half-past eight and nine in 
Trafalgar-square, but owing to the regulations 
governing public meetings there, speeches were 
not allowed to be delivered by the police on 
duty.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

However the “Pass along, please” and 
the ‘Now then, move along there 

would be slight indications of the de- 
lightful oratorica! feast to come when 
they were off duty. 


“ Aunts in the house are a serious nuisance, 
and are not easily expelled once they have 
established a kingdom. Perhaps a chemist in 
your town could help you.” —People's Friend. 
Better than a chemist, who is always 





'a dangerous ally, is a butter-slide on 
| the top stair. 
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AT MANY FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS OF LATE QUITE A FEATURE HAS BEEN THE GUARD OF HONOUR, EITHER NAVAL, MILITARY, ' 
TERRITORIAL, FIRE BRIGADE OR SCOUT. 





AT THE WEDDING OF Mr. GRANVILLE PASTE, ONE OF THE 
LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN CLERKENWELL, TO Miss 
Daisy CHEERS, THE GUARD OF HONOUR WAS COMPOSED OF 
SANDWICHMEN, WHO FORMED AN APPROPRIATE ARCH, WITH 
THEIR BOARDS, OVER THE HAPYY PAIR, 





A MUCH-ATTENDED WEDDING WAS CELEBRATED LAST WEEK 
WHEN Mr. GreorGE NUTLET WAS MARRIED TO Miss TRICKSIE 
PALMER, DAUGHTER OF THE CELEBRATED CONJURER, PROFESSOR 


ALbert PALMER. THE ConsurERs’ AND JuGGLERS’ UNION SENT 
A GUARD OF HONOUR, AND THE BRIDE’S FATHER STREWED 
FLOWERS FROM A BORROWED HAT BEFORE THE HAPPY PAIR. 


THE IDEA IS EXTENDING. 





WuHeEN Mr. Sam Dark, MASTER SWEEP OF HAMMERSMITH, WAS 
MARRIED TO Miss DoroTHEA WHITE LAST SATURDAY THE GUARD 
OF HONOUR WAS COMPOSED OF MEMBERS OF THE SABLE FRATERNITY, 
WHOSE BRUSHES MADE A TASTEFUL ARCH UNDER WHICH THE 
HAPPY PAIR LEFT THE CHURCH, 
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THE EFFECT OF A VERY PRETTY WEDDING AT SALTWORTHY 
HAKBOUR WAS SOMEWHAT MARRED THE OTHER DAY WHEN THE 
GUARD OF HONOUR, COMPOSED OF FISHERMEN, HAD THEIR ATTEN- 
TION DISTRACTED BY THE ARRIVAL OF FISH IN THE BAY AT 
THE CRITICAL MOMENT, AND ALLOWED THE ARCH OF FISHING- 
NET TO FALL ON THE HEADS OF THE HAPPY PAIR, 










































































a thousand years ago. And yet there are men (and women 








MEMORY. 

“Lire,” says an ancient philosopher whose words I 
remember while I have forgotten his name—* life is not 
easily to be conceived without memory, for if we recalled 
not past events, building up and buttressing our years with 
wisdom drawn from a former unwisdom, how should it 
profit us to proceed on our way to the undiscovered 
country whither we tend encompassed by the natural 
pitfalls of the ground and ambushed about by the designs 
of our foes? Nay,” he adds, “in that second and beiter 
life to which we hope in humility to attain, there must be 
memory of the first and worse and of a man’s deeds 
therein, else the good and the bad would be mixed in one 
general stream of self-effacing oblivion.” 

These are‘ impressive words, and they place memory in 
a high position. Yet when I consider my own memory 
and note what a feeble thing of shreds and patches it is, 
and how small are the treasures it yields to a careful ex- 
plorer, I begin to doubt. How few and how insignificant 
for the most part are the things Iremember; how innumer- 
able and how important are the things that time and 
negligence have wiped out and made as though they had 
never been. I test myself by the question, What was I 
doing the day before yesterday? 1 give you my sacred 
word of honour that I cannot for the life of me tell you. At 
this moment, barely forty-eight hours afterwards, every- 
thing is gone from me as completely as if it had happened 


too, for the matter of that) who can go into the witness- 
box in court and give a detailed account of what they did 
and said and what other women did and said five years 
back. Is it genius, or is it merely invention—which 
is often the same thing as genius? Certainly it is 2 
feat that I could not perform. I should say to the 
cross-examining counsel, ‘“ Have it your own way. I've 
done the best I could, but if you say I’m wrong I shall 
not contest it. My mind is a perfect blank.” A gentle- 
man—and all our cross-examining counsel are gentlemen— 
would, I am sure, sympathise with me and let me alone. 
Would he himself be able to tell me where he was and what 
he was doing at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday of last week. 

If I scan what, for want of a better word, I may call the 
vista of my earliest years, I can perceive only the most 
trivial things. For instance, I see a small plump boy with 
a red rose in his hand tottering along a garden path. He 
falls down with an imposing crash and is immediately 
picked up. I believe 1 myself was that boy, and yet, if 
that be so, it is obvious that I never could have seen 
myself in fact as I see myself in my memory, which 
represents me quite plainly as a person outside myself, 
for I can see my own face az I tumble and begin 
to cry. Again—but this must be some years afterwards 
—I behold myself sitting on a chair in the gardener’s 
cottage. I am sucking a bull’s-eye presented to me 
by the gardener’s wife. I have said something to her, 
for she laughs and calls me “a little radical.” J under- 
stood her to make a complimentary allusion to my high 
capacities for mischief and wickedness. Yet I cannot 
remember that she held or expressed any definite views on 
politics. To have asked for a bull’s-eye and to have 
secured it by cajolery was to her the essence of radicalism. 


A few years later I lift the curtain again. I am in a 
cricket-pavilion and a school match is going on. It is my 
first year in the eleven, and I look forward to my innings 
with apprehension and horror. Perhaps it will rain. 
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| ten minutes we shall draw the game. Play as carefully as 
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sky. If it rains quickly play will be stopped and, the hour 
being late, I shall not have to goin. The leaden minutes 
pass and so do the promising clouds. There is a shout. 
The ninth wicket is down and my dreadful turn has come, 
The Captain says, “If you and Rimington can stay in for} 


you can and take no chances.”” I go to the wickets with 
an affected jauntiness. I take middle. I look round to see 
how the field is placed. I take my position and the 
bowler begins his diabolical run. He delivers the ball. I 
see it spinning inexorably at me. Thank heaven, it is not 
quite straight. It is to the off. It hits my bat, snicks 
itself away into the slips, and we run one. There the 
curtain drops again, and I cannot even remember with 
certainty whether we managed to play out time and draw 
the game. I think we did. Why should my memory, I 
wonder, insist on presenting this scene? There was no 
pleasure in it. Such, however, are the futilities of a 
memory which is not much worse than the memories of 
other people. 








TRES SEC. 

Buvusu not, my Thomas, though it 7s a hoary 
Stalwart yet hoary—yarn that you have told. 
Believe me, I delight in what is old. 

Tell me, I beg, the really old old story, 

Such as the summer-sleepy clubmen weave: 
I loathe your raconteur who makes believe 
That he has got a new, quite new one up his sleeve. 





Why not judge jests like vintages, like china? 
(Thomas, on your behalf I ask, why not?) 
I'd hear you say seductively, “ I’ve got 
Quite a sound year in jests,""—what time you dine a 
Particular old pal—* you'll try it? Do!” 
And then he'd smack his lips and hear it through, 
Your special bottling—say, ‘* Punch, 1852.” 


Gladly we'd quaff the wine that cheered Catun.us, 
Gladly go in for classical antiques; 
Shall we then feel disgust when someone wreaks 
Old jokes on us—when, Thomas, you can cull us 
Fruitage of wit which charmed the Abbassids, 
Quips of Sicilian shepherds herding kids, 
Tales with which Pan conyulsed Maenads and Bassarids? 


No, no! For me, I own I long to hear a 
Really indubitably ancient jest. 
Tickle me now with one of Noan’s best, 
Suitably turned to fit the place and era. 
Take heart of grace, my Thomas, try again : 
Repeat some japs about our English rain, 
Exploit that firm old friend the London-Chatham train. 





More Indian Unrest. 

From a letter in a Madras paper :— 

‘*Sir,—It is my longfelt desideratum, nay rather avidity, to con- 
tribute a few lines to your worthy and widely circulated daily regarding 
the censorious inconveniences ro which the pedastrians are constrained 
inveterately to circumscribe into owing to the cows being allowed to 
prowl in swarms especially during nights in the main and heavy traffic 
centres, to the deterioration of many sarcastic accidents of personal 
danger, and no wonder the other day while I was passing along the 
Mint Street I had to come across with a terror as an old man was about 
to be goored by a gigantic cow, and but for not the sudden alarm 
that was raised by others his condition would have been otherwise.” 


Many good Liberals absolutely declined to take part in the 





There are some very black and promising clouds in the 


festivities of “ Joy-Day.” Another transport strike! 
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The One with the News (concluding awful and spicy revelations), ‘*THeY WERE LAST HEARD O¥ IN NeW YORK, SWAGGERING ABOUT 
IN MOTOR-CARS, AND SHE—WITH THE TWO KIDDIES—POOR THING, IS RUNNING A PICTURE POST-CARD sHor IN WORTHING.” 
Little Boy (whose presence has been totally forgotten). ‘‘ Now TELL US ANOTHER STORY.” 








A HOUSE IN A WOOD. 
So 'tis your will to have a cell, 
My Betsey, of your own and dwell 
Here where the sun for ever shines 
That glances off the holly spines— 
A clearing where the trunks are few, 
Here shall be built a house for you, 
The little walls of beechen stakes 
Wattled with twigs from hazel brakes, 
Tiled with white oak-chips that lie round 
The fallen giants on the ground ; 
Under your little feet shall be 
A ground-work of wild strawberry 
With gadding stem, a pleasant wort 
Alike for carpet and dessert. 
Here, Betsey, in the lucid shade 
Come, let us twine a green stockade 
With slender saplings all about, 
And a small window to look out, 
So that you may be “ Not at Home” 
If any mortal callers come. 
Then shall arrive to make you mirth 
The four wise peoples of the earth: 
The thrifty ants who run around 
To fill their store-rooms underground ; 
The rabbit-folk, a feeble race, 
From out their rocky sleeping-place; 
The grasshoppers who have no king, 
Yet come in companies to sing ; 
The lizard slim who shyly stands 
Swaying upon his slender hands— 








I'll give them all your new address, 

For me, my little anchoress, 

I'll never stir the bracken by 

Your house; the brown wood butterfly, 

Passing you like the sunshine’s fleck 

That gilds the nape of your warm neck, 

Shall still report me how you do 

And bring me ail the news of you, 

And tell me (where I sit alone) 

How gay you are, and how you're grown 

A fox-glove’s span in the soft weather. 

No? Then we'll wander home to- 
gether. 





THE SLEUTH. 


Or the romance of life behind the 
scenes in London few men could tell 
so thrilling a story as that of Detective- 
Inspector Baggem, who yesterday cele- 
brated his silver jubilee of active ser- 
vice. While Inspector Baggem has 
often been taken for the custodian of a 
picture-palace in mufti, nobody ever 
suspected this quiet unassuming man 
(six feet three) of being one of the most 


| alert and energetic of our detectives. 


The Inspector has a number of good 
stories to tell of his varied experiences. 
“Yes, I have been in some tight 
corners,” he admitted modestly. ‘ For 








instance, when I arrested the Mulligan 
gang single-handed in '94, the other 
hand got a nasty bruise on it. Yes, 
thanks, it’s better now. Mulligan was 
one of the most inconsiderate criminals 
I have ever had to deal with.” 

The part the Inspector played in the 
Fairyland Street affair wiil not readily 
be remembered. Disguised as a police- 
man he came suddenly upon the un- 
suspecting pick-pockets, the arrest of 
whom was but the work of a moment. 

Then who does not forget the 
notorious forger, Checknib? Inspector 
Baggem’s share in tracking down this 
consummate rogue makes a story too 
long to tell in detail here; suffice it to 
say, however, that the indefatigable 
detective, after a long and interesting 
tour through France, Spain and Mor- 
occo, arrived at Rio de Janeiro, and, 
not finding his man there, went on to 
New Zealand, Japan, Ceylon, and so 
returned to old England once more, 
where he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that Checknib had just been found 
in a Pimlico attic, where he had lain for 
months suffering from writer's cramp. 
“ T shall never forget that journey,” said 
the Inspector impressively. ‘‘Checknib 
got three months, and well he deserved 
it!” 
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THE ErrecT OF THE Ean.’s Court Tourney on THE ‘‘ FLOWER OF ENGLAND’s NOBILITY 
AND CHIVALRY.” 
No. II. 

WE ARE INFORMED THAT A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF SCANDAL IS RIFE IN A REGION WITHIN 
ONE HUNDRED MILES OF GROSVENOR SQUARE OWING TO A WELL-KNOWN MEMBER OF THE 
BacHELors’ CLUB HAVING EXPRESSED HIS PREDILECTION FOR 
MEDLEVAL A FASHION. 

















received from the secretaries of the 

local clubs who are participating in 
PRIZES. this great patriotic movement. 

As a protest against the cult of} Trumprnaton Parva (Cambridge).— 

unintellectual pastimes, The Daily Snail |—Fifty-two cards issued. Members 

started this tournament with the idea | wildly excited. Their families follow- 


“THE DAILY SNAIL’S” WHIST 





of discovering hidden talent and en- | ing suit. 
couraging whist drives generally. Cuowspent (Lancs.).—About 100 


How far this object has been attained ‘entries. The tournament is going 
may be gathered fromtheextraordinarily | strong and all the shops are closing 
interesting and appreciative messages | early. 


A FAIR RESIDENT IN TOO], 


—_, 
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STRATTON STRAWLESS» (Norfolk), 
Play greatly improved. No revokes 
yesterday. Several members driving 
very finely. 

Battysunnion (North Kerry).—A 
large number of entries. Members shiy 
at first but rapidly growing enthusiastic, 
Local Pilgrims’ Progressive Whist Club 
holding aloof, but hope to secure them. 
Riot Act read this morning. 





ting keener every “day. Supply of 
packs exhausted ; insurance cards being 
freely used. 

SLOPTON-UNDER-StimE (Dorset). — 
Great interest displayed on all hands, 
Local Choral Society practising Aces 
and Galatea. 

Siacton (Staffs.).—Please accept our 
best thanks for privilege of playing in 
your competition. Protest of Portland 
Club unanimously condemned by all 
our members. 

MUGGLEFORD-IN-THE- MansH.—Great 
enthusiasm prevails. Books most in 
demand: Arnoup Bennett's The Card 
and the works of Owen Wister. 

Kirspy Mux.or (Leicestershire).—At 
a public meeting convened by the 
mayor it was unanimously resolved to 
confer the freedom of the village on 
the proprietor of The Daily Snail for 
his enterprise and generosity. 

MirFHaM - ON- THE- Bitce.— Resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the 
Borough Council to subscribe for one 
copy of The Daily Snail for the staff 
of the local Almack’s. 





From The Daily Mail serial by 
Coratie Stanton and Heatu Hosken: 

‘‘He was very fond of her; he thought of 
marrying her more than once,” 
We believed at first that this was evi- 
dence of one of those struggles which 
must take place between collaborators 
as to who should have the credit. We 
imagined some such dialogue as this: 

Heath (suddenly inspired). He must 
marry her! 

Coralie (unmoved). Of course. 
Heath (astonished). 
nothing to me about it. 
have mentioned it. 
Coralie. 1 forgot. 

idea. 

Heath. No—I spoke first. 

Coralie. I refuse to give it up. 

Heath. Very well, we must both 
have it. He must marry her twice. 

But we were quite wrong. The real 
reason appears a little lower down the 
column : 

“She looked like a thousand elderly women 


he saw in the streets, walking along wearil ly, 
shopping, or going to and from their work.” 


Naturally one wedding wouldn't be 





enough. 





But you've said | 
You ought to | 
| 


Anyhow, it’s my | 
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(“INTO SOMETHING RICH AND STRANGE”). 


, First LonD oF THE ADMIRALTY (at Earl's Cowrt). ‘WELL, THINGS HAVE CHANGED SINCE YOUR TIME; BUT — 
OWER DECK’S AS GOOD AS EVER.” 
SHADE oF Str RicHaRD GRENVILLE (of the “‘Revenge”). “YES; AND I HEAR THEY "RE UNDERPAID AS WELL AS EVER.” 
First Lorp. ‘‘AH! THAT’S ANOTHER CHANGE WE HOPE TO MAKE.” 
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House of Commons, Monday, July 15. 
—* Sir,” said Mr. Tim Heaty, mopping 
his massive brow with a bandana from 





‘* As Prince Arthur [inset] used to do.” 
(The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.) 


arrangement. 


of State, anxious only to loll about in 
holiday array, might contemplate such | such principles. 


public business, would not pander to 
They must have full 


A patriotic Opposition, | time to discuss the Budget and Supply, 


whose variegated hue no colour seemed | lofty in aim, unflagging in devotion to the latter opening up wide questions 


absent save a streak of orange, “has | 
this House become a huckster’s shop ?”’ 

If it were, business was evidently 
slack. At one moment four Members 
represented full muster of Ministerial- 
ists, whilst nine Unionists testified to 
burning desire, implacable resolve, to 
go thoroughly into the Budget scheme 
before House on the crucial stage of 
second reading. Last week PremtEr, 
sketching programme of Session, pre- 
sented pleasing plan of adjournment 
for summer holiday on the 2nd or 3rd 
of August. Leaper or Opposition, 
pursuing his constitutional business, 
which is to oppose, sat aghast at so 
shameless a proposition. True, the big 
legislative measures of Session were 
postponed till resumption of sittings in 
October. With immaterial exceptions 
the next three weeks were to be given 
up entirely to consideration of Financial 

usiness. 


That not enough. A supine, reckless 





Government. careless of best interests 
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lof administration of great spending 
| departments. 

“Very well,” said the Premier 
blandly, “if the Right Hon. gentleman 
think it desirable the sitting may be 
extended into week following 3rd of 
August.” 

Innocent remark cast gloom over 
Benches opposite. All very well to 
pose as Codlin the faithful friend of 
the country, his virtues shining by 
contrast with gloom of shortcomings 
of the shameless Short. But when it 
comes to carrying over the Session into 
another week in August things take on 
fresh aspect. Nothing more heard of 
forcing Government’s hand. Premier, 
always ready to oblige, helped to smooth 
situation by allotting two days for dis- 
cussion of Second Reading of Budget, 
instead of the one originally proposed. 

And here we are, numbering at 
various periods from thirteen strong 





‘*Has this House become a huckster’s shop?” to maximum, rarely attained, of a 


(Mr. Tim HEALY.) 





| hundred. 
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What Tim Heaty and his rainbow 
bandana did in this galley not at first | 
clear. Secret out later. 
of his realised surplus CHANCELLOR OF 


| ExcHEQUER allotted half-a-million to 


In disposing | 


roviding loan on easy t2rms for pro- | 
5D 


motion of railways in East Africa. 
That touched Tim, bringing back for a 
moment something of the truculence 
that endeared him to Parliaments dead 
and gone. Hereanent flashed forth his 
enquiry about the huckster’s shop. 

“ Does the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER,” he inquired, sternly regard- 
ing Luoyp GEorGE—elate with success 
following prolonged effort to get his 
feet on the edge of the Table whilst 
leaning back on the Treasury Bench, 
as Prince Artuur used to do whilst 
Leader of House—* suppose that, if he 
had ineluded this proposal in his 
Budget, a howl of protest would not 
have gone up from Irish Members 
against giving this money out of emer 
raised upon their tobacco and whiskey ? 
Tame cats as some of them have be- 
come” (this with glance over his 
shoulder at empty benches reserved 
for JoHN RepMonp’s mute supporters), 
“there would have been angry protest.” 

Business done.—Second Reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

Tuwesday.—Many popular aphorisms 
cluster round the word Peace. But 
none excels the phrase dropped from 
lips of Harotp Baker when, appearing 
at Table for first time in capacity of 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
he defended Teiritorial Force against 
captious critics. 

“One thing 
more than anything else,” 
Peace.” 

There you have the whole situation 
crystallised in a phrase. Here is our 
citizen soldier, 
Empire is to be committed in time of 
extremest peril, patriotically giving up 
his leisure to training calculated to 


the Territorials want 
he sa‘d, “is 


prepare him for his task. Whether 
under the scorching summer sun or 


chilled by the breath of winter he, at 
some slight cost to a grateful nation, 
prepares himself for the ordeal of War. 
And all he wants to complete and 
crown a noble career is Peace ! 

Baker partly spoiled effect of this 
memorable saying by weakly explaining 
that what he meant was not peace from 
the invader, but from hostile critics 
thrusting with pen or tongue. But 
House knows when it has got hold of a 
good thing, and stuck to the Frnancran 
SEcRETARY’S declaration in the simple 
sense it bore when spoken. 
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to whom preservation of | 








| for the Government and the nation to 
take count of possibility of war. As, 
speaking at Kennington Theatre the 
other day, Lnoyp Grorce (borrowing 
unconciously, SaRK & says, , the imagery | 
of one of 





| perorations) beheld : ® vision ‘of gloom | 


passing away from the working man’s 
home, “the rays of God’s sun piercing | 
the narrowest window,” so (in his | 
mind’s eye, Horatio) ArtHur LEE be- 
held vision of a body of invaders, 
seventy thousand strong, marching 
upon the Territorials left on gudrd at 
home, and “ going through them like a 
knife through butter.” 

SEELY ridiculed this pessimistic 
view. Its enunciation left Committee | 
more than ever desirous of realisation | 





The Official Manner. 
(Col. SEELY.) 


of Harotp Baker's summing up of 
the one thing needful for the happiness 
and prosperity of the Territorial Force 
—Peace. 

Business done—In Committee of 
Supply vote of £2,780,000 for training 
and other expenses of Territorial Force 
agreed to after interesting debate. 

Thursday.—This time five years ago 
we still had with us one of those born 
and trained soldiers with whom Ireland 
enriches the Empire. He was known 
in the Army List as Sir Joun ArpaGu, 
Major-General of Royal Engineers. 
Among his friends, a wide and varied 
circle, “he was always called “ Military 
Ardour.” The man who, had his care- 
fully gleaned reports of resources of the 
Boers on eve of war in South Africa 
been listened to, would have saved the 












—_, 
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| W ar Est ienates rer to the fore this 
week, Minirary Arpour Hunt been 
much in evidence. His latest idea js 
set forth in om: addressed to War 
SECRETARY recom fact that First 
rranged and 

pr 8 out & inaeetan by Members of 
|Parliament of our ships of war in 
| fighting trim, he proposes that Members 
shall now have opportunity of seeing 
ten battalions of regular infantry, ten 
battalions of the special reserve, and ten 
of the Territorial force (it sounds like 
instructions for confecting a cocktail), 
all to be chosen by lot, the men to carry 
a full field-service equipment of 593lbs. 
in weight, march ten miles and then 
go through tactical exercises. Does 
not mention the detail, but it is under- 
‘stood that if his pleasing suggestion 
be accepted he is prepared personally 
to take command of the force. 

With that chilly demeanour which 
is so speedily acquired in office Srrny 
curtly answered, ‘“ The suggestion will 
be borne in mind.” But, as Prince 
ARTHUR learned at an awkward period 
of his leadership of the Opposition, 
Mitirary Arpour Hunt is not the 
kind of man to be safely snubbed. 
Having been at some pains to draw up 
his plan of campaign he means us to 
hear more of it. 

Business done-——Members returning 
from Garden Party at Windsor, 
Speaker took Chair at seven o'clock. 
Debate resumed on Second Reading of 
Finance Bill. On division majority 
run down to 48. ‘ This,” said Sark to 
the Master or Exispank, who, mourn- 
ing for his absent men, refused to be 
comforted, ‘‘comes of your going 
garden-partying.” 














| 
| 





‘‘Ten military men, with rifles, have gone 
after Mr. Kuk Chung-sau, a member of the 
Advisory Council, with the intention of de- 
nouncing him for his recommending Mr. Wang 
Chih-chang to be Governor-General of Chihh 
provinee.”—South China Morning Post. 

No doubt Mr. Cuuna-sau will justify 
his recommendation with a shot-gun. 





**Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the American sculp- 
tor, says in a newspaper article, ‘When I get 
an order for a statue of a dead man, I ask his 
people for a suit of his clothes—not a new suit, 
but an old one, the oldest that may be found.’’ 

New J} ork Outlook. 


English sculptors charge more than this. 


epee Flight by Lord Kitchener. 


‘‘Lord Kitchener arrived at Dover this after- 
}noon and left by motor car for Broom Park, 
Canterbury.’ ‘Evening Standard,” Friday, 
July 12, Special Edition. 





‘Rome, Friday. 
Lord Kitcherer has arrive -d here, and will stay 
a few days. —Dalziel.”—“‘Hvening Standard.” 


Artuur Lee damped hilarity by | country from grave peril, is in his grave. | Friday, July 12, Special Edition. 


gloomy view of future of Territorial 
Force. All very well for them to seek 
peace and ensue ix. 





His nom de guerre is revived in House | 
of Commons in connection with Mem- | 


It would be wise | ber for Ludlow. 


From Canterbury to Rome in no time! 
\It sounds more like a spiritual than a 
| bodily translation. 
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The Vicar’s Son (who was greatly interested in the Lishop’s visit yesterday, and has been solemnly inspecting lady’s ankles). ‘‘On, I s’POsE 


| YOU RE THE WIFE OF THE BISHOP ?” 


BRITISH PLAGE PARS. 
ROCKVILLE. 

Oxe of the curious problems which 
confronts the delighted visitor to 
Rockville is where do all the fair 
motorists, who are to be met with at 
every turn in their pretty gossamer 
| veils, keep their cars? Somewhere in 
| the back of the town there must be 
| garages of gigantic capacity. Mean- 
| while, rather than tire his brain with 
| this question, he will be wise to plunge 
| Into the giddy vortex of this popular 
| Mecea of holiday makers. The sea is 





80 warm and still that most of the 
| visitors have become (like seals) abso- 


lutely ambidexterous and are as much 
in the water as out. The place was 
never fuller. 

Tue Bette Vue, a true palace of 
comfort. Prices moderate. 

THE Granp. Unrivalled service. 

Horen Pavinion. Write for pro- 
spectus, 

PRAWNINGHAM. 


The sea has never been wetter than 
during this glorious summer. Beneath 


lcity of tents which is due to his 


the radiant sky it presents a spectacle 
of the richest azure, and is useful as 
well as ornamental, for it not only 
buoys up pleasure craft on its bosom 
and refreshes the limbs of bathers, but 
it provides in its shimmering depths 
choice fish for the nourishment of 
visitors fortunate enough to have hit 
upon this little paradise for their 
annual recess. 

Horen METROPOLE. 
perfect. 
Hore SuPers. 


Everything 
A home from home. 


EASTON-SUPER- MARE. 

This favourite seaside resort has 
literally relinquished itself to the joys 
| of summer heat. Mr. Ollerboy, who is 
‘not only the principal caterer but the 
|mayor of the borough, after years of 
| sartorial precision has given way, and 
|may be seen every afternoon on the 
Sands wearing a Union Jack cummer- 
| bund, a frock coat, straw hat and white 
| sand shoes, as he superintends the vast 





thoughtful enterprise. Without Mr. 


Ollerboy, Easton would not be what it 











is; with him it is wonderful. Never 

was the town so crowded. 
Hotret Mon Pt raisir. 

tirely new management. 
THe Granpv. High cwisine. 


Under en- 


RUMBOROUGH. 

The day delights of Rumborough— 
the promenade, the bathing, the pier- 
music, golf and boating—are so well 
known that it is idle to speak of them 
again, but a word should be said of 
some of the treats which the enterpris- 
ing corporation has brought together 
for the delectation of the visitors after 
dark. At the Riviera Palace are to be 
found those delightful humourists, the 
Japes, whose imitations of London per- 
formers whom no one at Rumborough 
has ever seen cause convulsions of joy. 

Sea View Horen. First-class in 
every way. 

Royal MARINE. 
the town. 


Far the best hotel in 








‘Very few dinners have been on the tapis.” 
Gentlewoman. 

Personally we never take our dinner | 

on the floor. | 

















AT THE PLAY. 
“ HinpLE WAKES.” 

Hinpte is a place in Lancashire ; 
but as for the rest of the title, I never 
even made out whether “ Wakes” was 
a noun or a verb. This was my only 
real difficulty in a play of singular 
directness and clarity. As a study in 
dialect and brogue it bears a superficial 
resemblance to the popular Haymarket 
comedy ; but, as a drama of conflicting 
wills and emotions, it is worth ten of 
Bunty, because it deals with one of the 
universal problems of life and not sim- 
ply with the particular idiosyncrasies 
of local freaks. 

Briefly the story tells how one Alan 
Jeffcote, son of a wealthy self-made 
cotton-spinner, and engaged to Beatrice 
Farrar, daughter of another Lancashire 
parvenu (knighted), goes off for a week- 
end with Fanny Hawthorn, a mill-hand 
in his father’s works. The truth comes 
out through a tragic breakdown in the 
girl's alibi, and Jeffcote pére is informed 
of the facts. For two reasons—(1) 
because he himself, though Lancastrian, 
wears the white rose of a blameless life 
and is a stickler for moral obligations, 
(2) because the girl’s father, though now 
in an inferior social position, has been 
his friend from the days of early ob- 
scurity—he insists, in spite of high 
parental ambitions, that his son shall 
marry Fanzy ; otherwise he will cut him 
off. But Alan is a spoilt youth, and, 
since his heart, as distinguished from 
his body, remains true to his betrothed, 
he declines this arrangement. Beatrice, 
however, though ready to forgive his 
infidelity, will not consent to let the 
other girl be sacrificed, and throws 
him over. Under the general pressure 
Alan gives way, and in full conclave 
of all the families concerned it is an- 
nounced that he is prepared to “ make an 
honest woman” of fanny. But Fanny, 
the only person not yet consulted, 
makes it quite clear that she is not 
prepared to make an honest man of 
Alan, Left alone with him in order to 
worry things out, she assures him with 
perfect candour that their week-end 
jaunt was a mere matter of amusement 
on her part, as on his, and that she had 
never cherished any arriére pensée as to 
the issue of it. He is not the man she 
would choose for a husband and she 
absolutely declines to contemplate such 
« solution. To the consternation o 
the relatives—always excepting Sv 
Timothy Farrar who has week-ends 
of his own, and Alan’s mother whose 
moral scruples stop short of the ruining 
of her son’s career by a mésalliance, he 
is left suspended in air. But 1 gathered 
that he counted on Beatrice to cut him 
down. 


PUNCH, 





OR THE LONDON 

It should be noted, as simplifying | 
the author's task, that the one element 
which is the invincible difficulty in 
breaches of the moral code as between 
the two sexes is here ignored altogether. 
If this deliberate omission escaped the 
audience, they might well, in face of 
Fanny's own indifference, conclude 
that some of the tragedies of life are 
tragedies only because our social system 
chooses to make them such. 

Mr. Stantey Houcnuton must be 
complimented on dialogue of extra- 
ordinary freshness and efficiency. From 
the very opening, where the right 





THE CANDLE 


LECTURE ; 
4 Srraicgutr TALK WITH A Propimcat. 
Mr. Hervert Lomas. 


OR, 
Jeffcote, sen. 
Mr. J. V. 
atmosphere is suggested in a few lines 
and the situation at once becomes 
arresting, down to the novelty of the 
unconventional conclusion, every word 
tells; every word, even in apparent 
(digressions, is a contribution either to 
the scheme or to the revelation of 
character. The humour which so 
lavishly relieves the tension of things 
is never wanton, never destructive of 
the serious interest. Between the 
various types, all really of much the same 
class, though money has made a differ- 
ence, the nicest distinctions are drawn 
both in character and manner. Com- 
pare, for instance, the dour and de- 
termined mother of Fanny with the 
comparatively soft and refined mother 
of Alan—each full of maternal solici- 
tude for her child’s career, but mani- 
fested how differently. 

The acting of Miss Horniman’s 
Company was most refreshingly human. 
They never troubled about stage tra- 


Jeticote, jun. IRYANT. 


CHARIVARL 


| from my stall, because [ shrank from 





ditions, but simply consulted the book 


[Juny 24, 1912. 
of nature. They were not constantly 
shifting their seat or their stance for 
fear of boring an audience eager for 
“action.”’ Everybody spoke with the 
confidence of people who can afford to 
keep still and restful because they know 
that what they have to say is worth 
listening to. Nat Jeffcote, as he stands 
robed in a long dressing-gown and 
holding a tilted candlestick while he 
lectures his errant son, is an absurd 
figure; but that did not trouble Mr, 
Hersert Lomas at all, any more than it 
would havetroubled Nat Jeffcote in actual 
life. The only person whose manner was 
at all conventional and restless was 
Mr. J. V. Bryant in the part of Alan ; 
but it was a shifty part, and it is always 
difficult to show perfect aplomb when 
you never know from one minute to 
another what woman you are going to 
marry. Anyhow, he had the hardest 
task of them all, for his parents’ ambi- 
tions had lifted him above their own 
level and turned him out a relatively 
commonplace figure, lacking in the less 
familiar qualities which gave a piquancy 
to the other characters. 

Mr. Lomas as Nat Jeffcote was always 
rather throaty and at times indistinct. 
But I didn’t like to shout “ What?” 


his masterful way of replying “ You 
‘eard what I said’’—a common re- 
partee with him, and one that I shall 
try on some inattentive friends of my 
own. Miss Encuanp, who played Irs. 
Jeffcote, scemed to show a little too 
much refinement for a woman who 
dropped her h’ssofreely. It took from 
such lapses half their natural charm. 

I hope I make plain by the mention 
of these trivial blemishes how hard it 
is to find any fault with this most re- 
markable performance. My only regret 
vas that 1 did not see more of Miss Apa 
Kina as Mrs. Hawthorn, and of Miss 
EpytH Goopann as Fanny. If this 
was “ Fanny’s first play” on a regular 
London stage, I am safe enough in pre- 
dicting great things for her. It was a 
part that might have been made for 
Miss Lena AsHwxLL, but she could 
hardly have bettered Miss GOoDALL’S 
playing of it. 

I find, by the way, that I have, after 
all, a grave complaint to make. The 
first night fell during the heat wave, and 
I think the author would have better 
consulted the feelings of his audience 
if he had not allowed quite so much 
liquid refreshment to be taken on the 
stage. I, for one, could hardly bear 
the sight of it. - 

Later.—I am credibly informed that 
the word “ Wakes” in the title means 
a sort of beano; but, unlike the Irish 
kind, it doesn’t need to have a funeral 
just in front of it. O. S. 
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Hu norous Writer (dried up, to 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I po not know exactly how far I ought to congratulate 
Miss Karnarine Tynan upon the achievement of this 
charming story, Rose of the Garden (CoxsTaBLE), because, of 
course, the events of her heroine’s career and many of her 
thoughts needed no invention. Thus it is possible that to 
those who are already familiar with the Life and Letters 
of Lady Sarah Lennox her tale in novel form may appear 
twice told. That is one of the objections to fact masquer- 
ading in the guise of fiction, and there are conceivably others 
also, but of the fascination of the result in this instance 
there can be no question. The author has managed a 
delicate and difficult task admirably. Lady Sall, her 
husband, and her lover, are all figures that live. Of the 
three, the last, Lord William Gordon, is (as was inevitable) 
the most elusive. There ave some delightful scenes, in the 
earlier chapters especially. Sally's childish adventure at 
Kensington Palace with the old Kina, and the episode of 
her being courted by young Grorae III., are told with an 
excellent spirit. Perhaps the author is naturally at her 
best in those passages where she can give her imagination 
play and become the unfettered novelist. It is a book that 
I have greatly enjoyed reading, but one that suggests the 
reflection—*« Exactly how long ago must real persons have 
lived to become fit subjects for a story?” One sees the 
limit, but it is undefined. Suppose somebody were to 
write & romance about—for example—Mr. W. E. Guap- 
STONE! Still, this need not interfere with your appreciation 
of Rose of the Garden, which is as tactful as it is charming. 
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Aippant friend). “ JoKING APART, OLD MAN, CAN'T YOU THINK OF SOMETHING AMUSING 2” 
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Some novels attract, though the style is 
Unpolished and slipshod the plot, 
While others, though expert, like I. A. R. Wyttr’s 

The Daughter of Brahma, do not. 


Her topic—the juxtaposition 
Of opposite races and creeds 

In India—offers an author’s ambition 
Enough and to spare for its needs. 


Past books she has written have told mo 
She’s up in such subjects, yet this 
(From Mitts, to say nothing of Boon) does not 
hold me; 
It drags, and I give it a miss. 


A Diana of Quebec (SuitH Exper) is partly a very 
pleasant yarn and partly an historical reconstruction, with 
the authentic musty documents from the British Museum 
worked into the fabric of the story. The Quebec is the 
Quebec of 1782, and the hero a certain honest and stolid 
Captain Mathews, Military Secretary to General Haldiman, 
Governor of the Province. The time is a time of excursions 
and alarms. America has been lost and Canada has great 
temptation to break away. ‘The forlorn little Post-Captain 
who figures in the first chapters on short shore-leave and 
conducts an impetuous flirtation with the heroine had not 
yet lost an arm or found a quarter-deck of his own whence to 
dictate history. 

Diana (whose real name is Mary Simpson) is a charming 
lass and adroit intriguer. Poor Mathews, thinking her on 
the wrong side, has an anxious time ’twixt love and duty, 
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hearted Netson. As a matter of fact Diana had irrevoc- 
ably settled on her prey even before the little Post-Captain's 
philandering began. It is plain that the ground has been 
carefully studied by the author, and I take away a very 
clear picture of this early Quebec and the troubled and de- 
pressed bearing of those responsible for her. Perhaps Miss 
McItwraitH has been too conscientious with her docu- 
ments and had been better advised to give her yarn its 
head and let meticulous accuracy go hang. Yet this may 
be merely the plaint of the indecently ignorant person not 
quite sure just when he enters historical ground or when 
he leaves it for the author’s romantic and plausible ex- 
tensions. 


Until I read Mr. H. F. Prévost Batrerssy’s The Last 


complicated by a ‘quite gratuitous aie to the light- | comments on the behav iour of the Government 1 in placing 


LON DON | CH ARIVART. 
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them in their perilous situation. But they were men, one 
must remember, who had never gone deeply into politi cs, 
}and did not realize that the Party might have lost votes at 
‘the next election had the defence of Magaliland been 

| permitted to ge’ into the papers as a War. 


Appropriately with the news of a recent Government 


grant, there reaches me a copy of the new Handbook of 


British East Africa (PRAED),compiled by Messrs. H. F.Warp 
and J. W. Mittigan. While hardly suggesting this as a 
volume for the general library list, I have no hesitation in 
saying that no one with any interest, vicarious or personal 
in the Protectorate should fail to secure a copy. 





|ranges pleasantly from time-tables to taxidermists. 


formation it contains is nothing less than staggering, and 


There 











A NEW DEPARTURE. 


WITH A VIEW TO ATTRACTING 


THE MORE STUDIOUS CLASS OF SUMMER 


VISITORS THE COUNCIL OF TILE ABOVE SEASIDE RESORT 


HAS SECURED THE SERVICES OF A NUMBER OF Natur AL HIsTORY EXPERTs. 


Resort (I JANE), I had alwa: ays imagined that a particular type 
of muddle-headed mismanagement was confined to the 
theatre. But, if Mr. Barrerssy is to be believed —and he 
convinced me—some of the British Empire is run on the 
worst musical-comedy lines. When Major Mark Sarrol 
wished to get four thousand men from the authorities to up- 
hold Great Britain’s honour in Magaliland, he found that 
in order to do so it would be necessary for him to “ get in 
with the management,” in other words, to make love to 
Mrs. Heseltine, who would then make love to Cyril Meldon, 
a member of the Cabinet, who would by these means be 
persuaded to lcok with an indulgent eye on the maintenance 
of the country’s honour. But the major, who had wasted 
his life brawling with Boers and others and was conse- 
quently rather bad at this sort of thing, failed to play the 
part assigned to him, and went back to fight Vgaz Ghama 
and his twenty thousand followers with the handful of troops 
he already possessed. The result was some wonderfully 
fine fighting, admirably described by the author, and ending, 
through the timely arrival of a cruiser, in victory. In the 
intervals of beating back attacks, certain members of the 

garrison permitted a slightly cei ish note to lent into their 








is even a conversation manual of Swahili, conti uining such 
obviously useful phrases as “* What are you fighting about ?’ 

and “ Stop that noise”; while for many readers the element | 
of tragedy will be supplied by a photograph of a Rubber | 
Plantation. Altogether a little monument of comprehensive 
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care, upon which I offer all concerned my respectful con- | 


gratulations. 








A ROUNDEL OF RAGE. 


I sTaMPED and swore; in fact, I lost my hair; 
I knew the thing would be a beastly bore ; 
Yes, I, who really very seldom swear, 
I stamped and swore! 


The men in my employ are twenty-four, 
And when they came I had no time to spare, 
And there they were, all grinning, at the door ! 


Each held a card and, with a sheepish air, 
They clattered noisily across the floor. 
Wishing Luoyp Grorce in—Reader, you know where! 
I stamped—and swore. 




















